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F. C. WEMYSS, AS ROLANDO, 
For the Dramatic Mirror. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 
F.C. WEMYSS. 
BY COLLEY CIBBER. 
“ From stage to stage, in his constant round.” 


Fraxcts Courtney Wemyss, the subject of 
the present memoir, was born in Finch Lane, 
Cornhill, London, on the 13th. of May, 1797. 
He was originally intended by his friends, for 
a Surgeon, and was placed at the High School 
of Edinburgh, under Mr. Carson, with whom 
he remained three years, when a change of 
views, as to his future destination, fixed him 
in the large manufactory of Courtney & Sons, 
at Dundee ; while here, he first eviaced a pas- 
sion for dramatic literature and was a constant 
visiter at the theatre, then under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Henry Siddons. In conjunction 
with one or two genial spirits he fitted up a 
private theatre in Baines Square, where him- 
self and his juvenile companions strutted their 
hour upon the stage to their own perfect satis- 
faction, if not always to the gratification of 
their audience. The first attempt of young 
Wemyss, in a pub‘ic theatre, was at Montrose, 
in the summer of 1814, where he acted Young 
Norval in the most approved school-boy fashion ; 
he was advised by every one who witnessed this 
performance, to renounce all thoughts of ever 
becoming an Actor. Nothing daunted, how- 
ever, he entered the profession in the fall of the 
same year, pliying Selim, in Barbarossa, at the 
Glasgow theatre, then under the management 
of H. E. Johnston, At this time he was scarce- 
iy seventecn years of age. He steadily re- 
used all overtures made, to induce him to 1e- 
turn to business, until his friends wearied by 
constant refusal, left him at liberty to pursue 
the bent of his inclinations. 

Those who have witnessed his sprightly per- 
formance of gentecl comedy, will hardly credit 





the fact that he could ever hive enjoyed the fied with his reception, and it was not until 


reputation as a tragedian, but Mr. Wemyss 
passed through all the vicissitude of a strolling 
player's life; at times in the full enjoyment of 
everything his heart could desire, at others des- 
tined to be content with the humblest fare. 
His first attempt at comedy was made in Ken- 
dal, Westmoreland, in 1816, in consequence of 
the sudden illness of Mr. George Jefferson, 
(the brother of the execllent American come- 
dian of that name) our hero was compelled at 
very short notice to assume the character of 
Tangent in the “Way to get Married,” in which 
he acquitted himself with so much satisfaction, 
both to the manager and the audience, that he 
bade farewell to Melpomene, and from that 
time devoted himself entirely to Thalia, rapid- 
ly increasing in favor with the audience. Dow- 
ton offered him a situation in the Canterbury 
company where he first became known to the 
Actors of the Metropolitan stage. It was here 
he first met Kean, and here commenced that 
friendship which terminated only with the 
death of the bright luminary of the British 
stage. From Canterbury he went to the Lin- 
coln company, under the direction of Mr. 
Thomas Robertson, where he remained two 
years, when Mr. McCready the father of the 
present tragedian, invited him to visit Bri-tol ! 
he next proceeded to Exeter, under Bennet and 
Hughes. We now in 1820, find him manager 
of the Plymouth, Dock, and other theatres in 
the west of England, when Elliston offered 
him a situation at Drury Lane, to accept which 
he laid down the managerial truncheon, and 
proceeded with all due despatch to London ; but 
as there is many a slip between the cup and 
the lip, so some disigreement about the details 
of this engagement, prevented Wemyss from 
anpearing in London at that period ; he did not 
however wholly break with Elliston, but be- 
came a member of his country company play- 
ing at Coventry, Leamington, &c. It was 
during this engagement that Hughes, (more 
familiarly knowa as Jack Hughes) and Wil- 
kinson of the English Opera House, both be- 
ing members of the company, persuaded him 
t» try his fortune on this side of the Atlantic. 
Negociations were commenced through Mr. 
Mullen, the bookseller and publisher of London, 
on behalf of Warren and Wood, of Philadel- 
phia, and finally coacluded ; meanwhile Wemyss 
made his appearance at the Adelphi ‘Theatre, 
then under the manageme.t of Rodwell and 
Jones, for his friend Wiikinson’s benefit, so 
successful was his performance of Sponge, in 
“ Where shall I dine ?” on that occasion, that 
strong inducements were offered to break with 
the Ameiican manager, hovever, the die was 
cast, and on the 22d of September, 15822, he 
sailed from London, in the Robert Edwards, 
(Capt. Sherburne,) arrived safely in New York, 
and on the 11th of December in the sa ne year, 
inade his first bow to an American audience, 
at the Chesnut Street Theatre in Philade'phia, 
in the character of Vapid, in the “ Dramatist,” 
siice which time he has belonged exclusively 
to the American stage. 

To be tolerated in a part like Vapid, sur- 
rounded by such actors as Warreo, Wood, Jef- 
ferson, Burke, H. Wallack, etc., was in itself, 
success, yet Wemyss was by no mens satis- 


the close of the season when he appeared in 
Tom and Jerry, as Corinthian Tom that he be- 
came anestablished favourite with the audience, 
and has continued so up to the present moment. 

Mr. Wemyss as an artist in strict attention 
to costume, has been seldom equalled, never 
excelled in the United States; he long enjoyed 
the reputation of being the best, and most cor- 
rect drest actor on the American stage. During 
the summer of 1824, on the invitation of Mr. 
Birrere, backed by the recommendation of Mr. 
Kilner, and W. H. Wallack, he visited New 
York, where he made his first appearance as 
Marplot, in the “Busy Body,” at the old 
Chatham Theatre. His performance of which 
induced Barrere to offer him his own terms to 
remain, but an unexpired engagement with 
Warren and Wood, prevented the possibility of 
his accepting the generous offers made by the 
eccentric and enterprising Frenchman, he re- 
mained in New York one month, and on the 
summons of Mr. Wood repaired immediately 
to Ba'timore, to resume his duties in the old 
Philadelphia company, of which he shortly be- 
came one of his most prominent members. 
Oa the dissolution of partnership between 
Messrs. Warren and Wood, and the retara of 
Mr. Cowell to Price and Simpson, Mr. Warren 
entrusted the interest of his theatres in Phila- 
delphia, Biltimore and Washington to Mr, 
Wemyss, he was appointed acting and stage 
manager, in June, 1827; and immediately pro- 
ceeded to England for recruits, how weil he 
discharged this mission, every budy knows who 
is at all familiar with the history of our stage ; 
he engaged Mr. and Mrs. Sioman, Mrs. Austin, 
Miss George, Mr. Southwell, Miss Emery, Mr. 
Mercer and family, W. 8. Chapman, W. Hutch- 
ings, Mr. and Mrs. Rowbotham, Miss Kerr, 
and her brother, Mr. Willis, and last, although 
by no means least, Mr, John ‘Thompson Nor- 
ton, in short, we find in an old newspaper, the 
following notice of his return. “ Wemyss has 
converted a beautiful packet ship into a Noah's 
Ark, and arrived in this country with his ani- 
mate and inanimate lumber, to commence the 
theatrical campaign at the Chesnut street thea- 
tre, which promises to be a very brilliant one.” 
With the spirit and energy which characterises 
all his movements as a manager, he commenced 
the season with a resolution to carry the 
city by storm; in rapid succession, he introduced 
Mrs. Knight, Mr. Horn, Mr. Sloman, Mrs. 
Soman, Mes Austin, Miss Clara Fisher, Miss 
George, Miss Kelly, Mr. E. Forrest, Mr.Cooper, 
Miss Rock, Mr. Pearman, and Mrs. Braun. 
It may be in fact, cilled the first season of 
stars, from which Wemyss has been reproached 
as the author of this precious system, by which 
the Drama has been degraded to its present 
condition, but he only carried out what had beea 
begun by others, and | ke a good general made 
the best disposition of the forces placed at his 
disposal. 

We now approach the eventful season of 
1828 and 1829, an epoch in the history of the 
Philadelphia stage, rendered memorable by the 
transformation of the Circas in Walnut Street, 
into a Theatre, and the building of a new thea- 
tre in Arch Street—“ the consequence,” Ruin 
to all the manigers, and the retirement of both 
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Mr. Warren and Mr. Wood as managers. In 
the many changes that season produced, Mr. 
Wemyss became joint lessee of the Chestnut 
Street Theatre with L. T. Pratt, the present 
manager, whom he introduced behind the cur- 
tain. The speculation was a disastrous one, 
and Wemyss retired from the management, and 
at the close of the following season, for a short 
time from the stage. Under Lamb and Coyle, 
we again find him on the boards of Old Drury, 
in conjunction with W. B. Wood, Roberts, and 
Miss Kelly, delighting the audience in the re- 
vival of the old comedies. 

In 1832, he left Philadelphia, to assume the 
management of a new theatre erected in the 
city of Pittsburg, which he opened on the 2d 
of September, with a company at that time, 
inferior tonone in America; until last season 
he continued to visit Pittsburgh, twice a year. 
Afier an absence of eighteen months, he re- 
turned to the city of Philadelphia, as the lessee 
of the Walnut Street Theatre, which he esta- 
blished ae a minor house, for the production of 
melo-drama in the most attractive form. He 
was most enthusi»stically received on his re- 
turn, and continued for six years to produce oc- 
casionally a spectacle which crowded his thea- 
tre; but the necessary expense and want of 
liberality on the part of the stockholders, whose 
property he had completely resusciated, in- 
duced him to abandon the management last 
year. He now opened the Arch Street Thea- 
tre, with what little money and credit he could 
command ; but yielded it up in despair at the 
expiration of fuur months, and retired from 
the management, like most of his predecessors, 
a ruined man. 

Mr. Burton having taken the National Thea- 
tre in New York, offered the stage management 
to Wemyss, he proceeded to that city in April 
last, when ia the full tide of success, the thea- 
tre was burned to the ground on the 29th of 
May, and all his hopes in that quarter crushed 
for ever. Like a true philosopher, he bears up 
against misfortune, few actors have enjoyed more 
popularity, or can boast a more numerous circle 
of private friends than Francis C. Wemyss. 
He is universally respected, and with his enter- 
prise and industry, we hope to see him once 
more at the helin of one of our city theatres; 
he is at present at the Front Street Theatre, in 
Boltimore. The characters in which he has 
excelled are Corinthian ‘l'on; Bromley, in Simp- 
son & Co.; Sponge, in Where shall I dine? 
Jeremy Diddler, Doricort, in Belle’s Stratagem ; 
Villamour, in Know your own Mind; Colonel 
Briton, in the Wonder; Lord ‘T’rinket, My Lord 
Duke, in High Life below Stairs, ete. He 
gained some reputation in Tyke, in the School 
of Reform, and Dr. Cantwell in the Hypo- 
crite: thus preving that he is not altogether 
confined to one style of acting. Although as 
a light comedian he ranks, in our estimation, 
among the very best actors of his day. , 

Apart fromthe heavy and important duties 
of manager and actor, Mr. Wemyss has been 
somewhat successful as a dramatic writer. 
His name and a list of his productions will be 
found in our Dramatic Authors. We have had 
the pleasure of looking over several MSS plays 
written by the subject of our sketch—likewise 
a theatrical journal which he keeps, ana _we 
were as muc') surprised at the industry of Mr. 
Wemyss, as we were at the decided literary 
characters of a great portion of his MSS: nor 
do we think our readers would have been awere 
of Mr. W’s penchant for dramatic composition 
had it not been that we were warm in the 
pursuit of materials to make the Dramatic 
Authors of America as conplete as possible. 





A gentleman recently returned from the 
country, where he witnesse] a performance of 
some of the sons of Toespis, his curiosity led him 
behind the scenes, and observing a motto from 
Horace painted on the curtain, told the manager 
he was happy to observe he had received a good 
education, and was acquainted with Horace. 
** No sir,” replied the learned manager, “I never 
went farther than the Rate of Three.” 


For the Dramatic Mirror. 
OLD COUNTRY RAMBLES AND 
REMINISCENCES. 
BY W. P. LARKIN. 
( Continued.) 

“ The incidents and experience of a life of the 
most humble and obscure individual, might, if 
recorded, present much interesting and instructive 
matter for perusal,”—-Dr, Johnson, 

Aberdeen houses—Society—Jacobitism—Captain 
Barclay— Confessions de Rousseau—-Travelling a 
pied—Highland journeys-—Confidential Friend 
and Companion—Highland lads and lasses— 
Loosing one’s way, &c. &c. 

The domestic buildings of Aberdeen, are in 
general like those of Edinburgh, being of consid- 
erable height, and massive construction. A 
similarity exists in another respect, namely, that 
each house is divided into separate landing 
places, or flats, as they are called; inhabited by 
distinct families. the general ascent to which is 
by a common stone stair case; thus five or six 
families will live under the same roof, as distinct 
and as little known to each other as if they re- 
sided in separate houses. 

That in which my lodgings were situated, stood 
at the termination of a street leading directly to 
the sea, which when agitated by the storms, 
that during winter are not unfrequent, presented 
from my settiag-room window a sublime specta- 
cle. The grandeur of which was increased by 
the consciousness that there stood no habitation 
between that in which | resided, and the nearest 
house upon the Naze of Norway, the latitude of 
which is about the same as that of Aberdeen. 

The few glimpses of society which I caught 
during my brief residence, impressed me with a 
favorable opinion of the people. The easy 
attainment of a scholastic education and the 
fixed residence of so many academic professors, 
gave an intellectual tone to the “soirees’’ not 
always to be found in other places of equal 
magnitude and importance. 

There are, besides, many ancient families of 
limited incon in that and the adjoining countries, 
who congregate together, and form reunions, 
during the winter months, thus gratifying their 
social inclinations, at considerable less expense 
than would be attendant upona lengthened so- 
journin Edinburgh or London. Amongst them 
may be found some of the last remnants of 
Jacobitism existing in Scotland, being immediate 
or collateral descendants of those who were out 
with prince George, in 1715, and * The Young 
Cobeva hier,’ in 1745. 

The ancient family seat of the celebrated pe- 
destrian Captain Barclay, of Ury, is in the 
neighborhood, who may occasionally be recog- 
nized by his robust and farmer-like appearance, 
perambulating the streets of the city. Barclay, 
author of the well-known work entitled ‘* The 
Apology for Quakers,” was of this family, 

The Earl of Fife, and Captain Anders are well 
known to the ** habitues’ of the Italian opera- 
house, in London, were occasionally residents, as 
was lord Kenned, oldest son of the marquis of 
Cassilis, whose exploits as a pigeon shovter, at 
the Red house Battersea, have been frequently 
recorded in the Sporting Magazine, They were 
liberal patrons of the Theatre, and frequently 
insured a good house by patronizing the evening 
performances. 

As the spring advanced my longing for a visit 
to the highlands increased, and aa opportunity 
of carrying my wishes into effect soon presented 
itself; | had concluded an engagement for Edin. 
burgh, between the commencement of whick and 
the termination of that at Aberdeen, an interval 
of seven weeks must elapse, which time | resolved 
to devote entirely to the accomplishment of my 
long cherished purpose. Rousseau, whose con- 
fessions | had been reading a short time previously, 
has described with the most seductive eloquence, 
the attendant delights of a pedestrian tour, and 
his glowing language and fascinating style, 
wroug t so powerfully upon my imagination, as 
to inspire a determination of following his exam- 
ple in my mode of travel. 

It was the manner too which Sir Walter Scott, 
Professor Wilson, Woodsworth, Coleridge, and 


many other literary men of the highest eminence, 
had adopted in their perigrinations, and had 
become in consequence, pretty general in the 
remote and romantic districts of Scotland, which 
precludes the possibility of any annoyance, that 
might otherwise have been attendant on it. 

In truth, persons desirous of exploring the more 
sequestered parts of the highlands will find the 
incumbrances of either horse or carriage a seri- 
ous impediment to the attainment of their pur- 
pose, the nvmerous secluded nooks, hills and 
valleys to which there is no access by horse or 
carriage road, and which are yet so identified with 
some historical, traditional, or poetic association, 
as to render a visit necessary. The humble and 
frequently wretched style of accommodation to 
be found at the miserable hovels, dignified with 
the title of inns, and the impossibility of pro- 
curing in many such places, food, forage, or 
even shelter for a horse, renders it almost impera- 
tive upon one sufficieatly strong and hardy to 
undertake the journey on foot, to adopt that in 
preference to any o‘her mode of travelling. 

My resolution taken, | did not hesitate long in 
carrying it into effect, having traced upon the 
map the place of my intended route, which 
extended to some hundred of miles, and included 
much of the most interesting portion of Scotland, 
viz. the highlands of Aberdeenshire, (celebrated 
by Byron,) the wild pass of Killicrankie, the 
falls of the mvers Tilt, Bruar, Tummel. Blair 
in Athol, Glen Lyon, Loch Tay and Loch Earn, 
The who'e of what is called Rob Roy’s country, 
Loch Cateran, and all the scenery connected 
with Sir Walter Scott’s Lady of the Luke, Loch 
Lomond, and its surrounding mountains, Dum- 
barton town and its famous castle, the Frith of 
Clyde, Glasgow, Hamiltcn, Lanark, and the falls 
of the Clyde. This outline of my tour may 
afford to those who take an interest in Scottish 
history, romance of poetry (and who of taste or 
imagination does not?) an idea of the delighted 
feelings with which I anticipated the journey. 

The perusal of the works of Sir Walter Scott 
in particular, had in early life filled me with the 
most vivid impressions of the various scenes 
which have been illuminated by the strong light 
of his genius, and felt that I was now about te 
witness realities, the graphic description of which 
by him had been graven indelibly upon my 
imagination. 

Having made the necessary preparations for 
my journey, I left Aberdeen on the afternoon of 
the 6th of April, 1830, taking first the direction 
of a town calied the Lumphannan for the purpose 
of seeing “* Macbeth’s Cairn,” which is two miles 
distant from that place, 

I had for my companion a trusty friend with 
whom [ had been on terms of the most confiden- 
tial intimacy for several years, during which 
time he had secured my affection by his fixed and 
devoted attachment. He had been witness of 
many an hour of solitary grief, with which he had 
ever appeared to sympathize from some instinc- 
tive quality of percepiion, that rendered him a 
silent observer of my sorrows; and those who 
have suffered, we!l know its influence upon the 
grieved and wounded spirit, as contrasted with 
the intrusive joquaciousness of those who talk 
but feel not. He had also eatery ey in the 
enjoyment of my happier hours, and though 
naturally of a taciturn disposition, could give 
satisfactory proof of his participation in the pleas- 
urable emotions of his friend, without incurring 
the imputation of levity or departing from the just 
medium of enjoyment which reason dictates and 
nature sanctions. Our lengthened intimacy had 
not, however, been without its interruptions, 
although in candor | must acknowledge, that the 
faults of temper were invaribly upon my side; yet 
whenever some passing trouble or defect in 
digestion operated on me tosuch an extent as to 
subject him to a burst of spleen or acrimony, he 
received it with a passive meekness which 
reflected equal credit upon his friendship and 
philosophy; and was ever willing upon the 
slightest indication of the return of good will and 
good humor on my part, to forget the past, and 
cordially reciprocate the kindly feeling mani ‘ested 
towards him, The individual of whom this eulogy 























has been written, and who richly merited it, was 
one of the most thorough bred, wire haired ter- 
riers,that ever emigrated from the wilds and 
fastnesses of Liddesdale. 

The direction which I had taken, is, for some 
miles from Aberdeen, tame and uninteresting; the 
only interruptions of its dull monotony were the 
occasional appearance of a group of highland lads 
or lasses in their Sunday claes, (clothes) some 
on foot, others mounted on cars of the rudest 
construction, or on shelties, rough and wild as the 
heathery hills from which they had descended, 

I had resolved to take up my quarters for the 
night at a small town called Echt, 12 miles from 
Aberdeen, at the approach to which a barren 
moor extends itself over a large tract of country 
upon which, according to an account which | had 
read, there were to be found several very interest- 
ing remains of druidical antiquity. Withaview 
of discovering which, I deviated from the high road 
and speedily became involved ia the difhculties 
necessarily attendant upon wandering without a 
guide upon a wild waste, where an uncautious 
step might plunge me up tothe hips in a morass, 
and when nearly the whole surface was of so 
swampy a nature as to tremble beneath the pres- 
sure of the foot. After floundering about for 
nearly two hours without having discovered the 
object ofgmy search, night began to fall, and being 
still at some distance from the inn where | had 
intended sleeping, | thou ht it best to act upon 
the principal that “the better part of valor is 
discretion,” and endeavor to regain the road 
which, with much difficulty | accomplished, and 
reaching the town of Echt some time after. 


“ The shard borne beetle with its drowsy hum 
Had rung night’s yawning peal” 


( To be Continued.) 


NEW YORK. 
PARK THEATRE. 

THE MAEDER BENEFIT.-—Compli- 
mentary benefits, as they are significantly 
termed, are no longer of rare cecurrence, they 
have been accord: d too freely and too indiscri- 
minately to the actor to be popular, and it is a 
question, whether the name of complimentary 
benefit does not operate in the public mind pre- 
judicially to the views under which they are 
given; we are, for our own parts, disposed to 
quarrel with the term, as assuming too much, 
and begging in disguise. We see no reason 
why charity should assume any other name 
than that by which it is familiarly known, and 
we feel quite assured that the public when 
called upwen to the exercise of its benevolence, 
will respond to the call with more readiness 
and liberality, than when invited by sophistry 
to the benefit which is vainly called complimen- 
tary. Things by their proper name, we say. 

Mrs. Macder, whose dramatic powers have 
long been upon the wave, and who has occu- 
pied a distinguished position on the boards 
for nearly twenty-four years, took her benefit 
at the Park on Tuesday, the 28th ult., under the 
auspices of a committee of seventy-six! on 
which occasion the prices of admission were 
Boxes $2, Pit $1, and Gallery, 50 cents. 

We are willing to accord to Mrs. Maeder all 
the virtues which her committce have claimed 
for her. We believe her to be a kind and af- 
fectionate daughter, a good wife, and tender 
mother ; we believe her to have sustained a pri- 
vate character of unimpeachable rectitude, aad 
have no hesitation in asserting that if there is 
one member of the stage more deserving than 
another of public favour, it is Mrs. Maeder, but 
we will never tolerate that disgusting pride 
which affects to be blind while recciving alms 
and not coznizint of the mode by which it is 
gathered. 


This great affair came off on Tuesday last, 
with the announcement of the causes which 
led to it. First comes the names of the Com. 
mittee of seventy-six, acting for Mrs. Maeder, 
and also in behalf of a committee of ladies with 
whom the affuir originated, and who were 
charged solely with the success of the enter- 
prise. Then comes a list of stars gathered 
from all quarters, uniting a display of talent but 
rarely to be met with, congregating on the 
same evening. 

The performance commenced with Morton's 
comedy of * Town and Country;” selected, we 
presume, not for its own intrinsic worth, but 
for the number and variety of its characters, as 
a fit vehicle to introduce the many ladies and 
geatlemen who had volunteered their services, 

Hampblin’s Reuben Glenroy was sepuichral 
enough, and sufficiently overacted to render it 
anything but what the author intended. It 
was a melancholy affair—boisterous without 
energy, rant without passion, full of sound and 
fury, cold and sonorous as the clapper of a town 
bell emitting sound but no warmth. We have 
seldom seen Hainblin to more evident disad- 
vantage than in his performance of this even. 
ing. Burton’s Cosey was quict and effective. 
Latham’s Hawbuck wanted archness; it was 
too broad to be comical. William's Trot was 
excellent, and if we except Barry’s Owen Glen- 
roy, we fear we must wind up our account of 
the gent!emen not already named, engaged in 
the comedy of ‘Town and Country, rating them 
at a very heavy discount. Fredericks plays 
carelessly, and apparently indifferent to public 
opinien. 

Mrs. Scymour, who is rapidly winning public 
favour, was solicited to sustain the interesting 
Rosalie Somers, by the committee of arrange- 
ment, and certainly Rosalie, the Rosalie of the 
author, was never more beautifully embodied, 
or met with a more lovely r preseutative than 
in this delightful young lady. She looked, she 
moved the very perscnification of innocence ; 
the character is nothing in itself, but she lent 
it a charm which drew it prominently forward 
upon the scene, and pluccd it there beyond 
comparison with all of her predecessors, The 
Hon. Mrs. Glenroy of C, Cushman is not one of 
the best things she does ; and indeed, in itself, 
it is a part far below the standard of her ex. 
cellence, so much so, that we question our own 
judgment in the matter in overrating the ac- 
tress. Charlotte Cushman does every thing 
well, and it is a question in a character where 
the author has done so little for the actress 
whether the actress could have done more for the 
author, Mrs. Vernon’s Mrs. Trot is open to the 
same remarks, and they will hold good to the 
Mrs. Moreen of Mrs. Wheatley—the play was 
admirably cast amoug the ladies of the establish - 
ment—it cou!d not have been played better; but 
the Town and Country of Morton is the weakest 
of his dramas, it aims at too much, and fails in 

all. 

After the fall of the curtain, Mrs. S-ymour 
and Hamblia were loudly and rapturously called 
for, and bowed their acknowledgements to an 
audience delighted with this performance of the 
evening, who evidently went to be amused, and 
determined, in defiance of criticism, on not being 
disappointed. 

The concert which followed was but a niddling 
affair. 
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Mr. Rufus Blake gave his “* Bucks have at ye 
all,” and Mrs. Seymour delighted us with her 
beautiful little dramatic sketch, from the pen of 
M. G. Lewis: the Captive. She was loudly and 
deservedly applauded, and when the curtain fell, 
she received three distinct cheers pealing from all 
paris of the house. ‘The address delivered by 
Mrs. Maeder, and written by Mrs, Aone 8S, 
Stephens, was a compos.tion of some merit—it 
was most rapturously applauded. Mrs. Maeder 
did it ample justice. The Bee Hive concluded 
the performances of the evening, which taken as 
a whole with Burton, Browne, Williams, Miss 
C. Cushman, Mis. Knight; and Mrs. Wheatley, 
was never better acted in any theatre in Europe. 
The Park was not crowded, but the receipts have 
amounted to something near $2000. 

OREIGN THEATRICALS., 

Ellen Tree played a very successful engage- 
ment at Liverpool, which commenced on the 
3st of August. 

A Mr. Stewart was playing Richard ITT, at 
the theatre Royal, Liverpool. This gentleman 
is an actor of promise, and a man of education. 

Theatre Royal, Dublin.—Norma was pro- 
duced here, with Grisi, and Lavlanche. ‘Tom 
Moore, the poet, was one of the audience on 
the occasion. 

At the Royal theatre, London, a piece by 
the astounding title of “Decds and Doings of 
the Dark House!” was exciting some atten- 
tion. We would suggest to our Dramatic 
writers, a similar production founded upon 
the “ doings” in this city. A hintis as good 
as a work, &c 

Padue.—Miss Clara Novello has made her 
appearance on the stoge in this city, and re- 
port speaks very highly of her talents as an 
actress, while her fame as a vocalist is univer- 
sally acknowledged. 

Florence.—A one act opera, by Poniatowski, 
entitled, “ Don Desidero,” has been produced 
here, and attracted much attention, during a 
considerable run. ‘The “ Moze,” has becu sue- 
cessful at the Grand Opera. 

Naples.—The Vestall of Mercadante, is at 
present the most favorite opera in Italy; it is 
playing here and at several of the theatres in 
the provinces. It is said here that Senor per- 
sists in his present determination to sing no 
more in Paris, Signor Manfredi has been en- 
gaged for the en uing winter, Signor Poggi, 
b ing rtained on this side of the Alps, until 
1843. Signor Poggi is a good singer of the 
Rubini school, and the only Tenor worthy to 
tullow the great original. 

Montpelier,—A new Comic Opera, called 
“ Belzebuth,” composed by Castilblaze, has 
been produced here. It is full of originality 
and has become a permanent favorite. 


NEW ORLEANS THEATRICALS. 
The American Theatre, under the manage- 


ment of Ludlow & Smith, will open, yellow 
fever permitting, on or about the 15th of No- 
vember. ‘The following is a list of the com- 
pany so far as engagements are actaally made. 
Messrs. Ludlow, Sol Smith, J. Wallack, jr. 
Thorne, Farren, De Bar, Maynard, Sankey, 
Saunders, Sutherland, Bailey, Germon, John- 
son, Rose, Wright, Lavette, Cook, Ross, Nelson, 
Foster, De Jentzen, Anthony, Crowell; Mes- 
dames Farren, De Bar, Russel, Wright, War- 
ner, Germun Foster, Muehler, Johnson. Misses 
Petrie, Johnson, Ince, Sarpy. The Orchestra 
consists of eighteen musicians, led by Carl 
Muehler. Beside the above, connected with 
the dramatic department, there is a powerful 
equestrian corps, a splendid stud of horses 
attached to the establishment, to be called into 
requisition on occasions when their serviccs 
are likely to prove beneficial. 
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DRAMATIC MIRROR, 
AND LITERARY COMPANION, 


_ Saturday Morning, October 2d, 1841. 
THE THEATRICAL YOUNG GEN- 
TLEMAN. 

He is a great advocate for violence of emo- 
tion and redundancy of action. If a father 
has to curse a child upon the stage, he likes to 
see it done in the thorough-going style, with 
“no mistake” about it, to which end it is 
essential that the child shou!d follow the father 
on her knees, and be knocked over violently 
on the face by the old gentleman as he goes 
into a small cottage, and shuts the door behind 
him. He likes to see a blessing invoked upon 
the young lady, when the old gentleman re. 
pents, with cqual earnestness, and accompanied 
by the nsual conventiofial forms, which con- 
sist in the old gentleman looking anxiously up 
to the clouds, as if to see whether it rains, and 
then spreading an imaginary table-cloth, in the 
air over the young lady’s head—soft music all 
the while. Upon these and other points of a 
similar kind, the theatrical young gentleman 
is a great critic indeed. He is likewise very ac- 
curate in jadging of natural expressions of the 
passions, and knows precisely the frown, wink, 
nod, or leer, which stands for any one of them, 
or the means by which it my be converted into 
any other; as jealousy, with a stampof the right 
foot becomes anger; or wilduess, with the 
hands clasped before the throat instead of tear- 
ing the wig, is passionate love. If you ven- 
ture to express a doubt of the accuracy of any 
of these portraitures, the theatrical young 
gentleman assures you, with a haughty smile, 
that it always has been done in that way, and 
he supposes that they are not going to change 
it at this time of day to please you; to which, 
of course, you meckly reply, that you suppose 
not. 

He is a great Shaksperian, he knows every 
disputed passage, and the various readings of 
actors. If you object to the beaten track and 
say that is bad—he silences you at once by 
quoting Cooke. 


* Tang out the banners on the wall, 
The cry is, still they come,” 


to him is a feast—it is his very existence ; dis- 
pute that with him and he will make it the 
subject of a newspaper discussion, The the- 
atrical young gentleman is remarkably fond 
of actors, he courts their company, and writes 
bad criticisms, on bad performers. He smiles 
at the actresses, boasts of his conquests, and 
sometimes sets in the orchestra. He wears a 
clean shirt, when he gets it, greases his soap- 
locks with Bogue’s pomatum, sports a blue 
silk stock occasionally, because prince Albert 
wore one at a horse-race. He has a chain, 
it is said, around his neck, but there are 
doub‘s, particularly among theatrical ladies, 
whether a watch is attached to it, as such an 
appendage if there be one, has never yet seen 
the light of day. 





John A. Still.—This gentleman gives a Con- 
cert some evening during the coming week, 
at the Musical Fund Hall. The admirers of 


““sweet sounds” will now have an opportu- 
nity of hearing one of the best ballad singers 
we have among us, his notes, 


‘* Fall as soft as snow on the sea, 
Aud melt on the heart as instantly.” 


The drama is second to truth in beautfiying 
the world, it throws around it a charm—a 
dream of Elysium—it opens to us the vast por- 
tals «f romance through which the spirits of 
created fancy :ush with joyous transport. The 
draina is the fairy queen of the earth, around 
whose throne her votaries bend the willing 
knee, and pay their grateful homage. The 
drama had its origin in the feeling of a happy 
people, it sprung, Pallas-like, from the delight- 
ful emotions of men when celebrating the anni- 
versaries of their nation’s glorics. In Europe, 
its present prosperity is indebted to the church, 
from the early mysteries, or religious plays, the 
productions of learned monks, came forth a 
series of dramatic pieces, which gave to after 
ages inthe same department of literature, such 
names as Shakespeare |Marlowe, Dryden,Jonson, 
Sheridan, Goldsmith, Addison, Home, and a 
host of others whose fame will out-live that of 
the warrior, or the statesman, (unless like that 
of a Washington, or a Jefferson, they becoupled 
with the independence of a country.) And which 
have afforded delightful entertainment to the 
millions of every age. 

The church, at one period of dramatic history, 
attempted to subserve their fanatical doctrines, 
by converting the bible, then a seakd book- 
into visible Jaction and English dialogue, dis- 
graced by the incongruous accompaniment of 
profune buffooneries, which would now scarcely 
be tolerated in the most vulgar booths at Bar- 
tholomew fair. Even after the revival of litera 
ture, when the classic models of antiquity were 
well known in England, at least to the learned, 
they did not exercise the smallest influence 
upon our native drama, which, struggling slow- 
ly and painfully through the different phases of 
improvement, assumed successively the form 
of mysteries and miracles—moralites, inter- 
ludes, masks, until the glorious reign of Eliza- 
beth, This was, indeed, a go'den age for the 
drama. It aroused the public mind from its 
cloistered slumbers, the genius of Great Britain 
burst firth at once, and in all directions, but 
more especially in that of the drama, with an 
intellectual might, majesty, and effulgence, 
which have never been paralleled in any age or 
country. What era can produce such a li-t of 
illustrious dramatists, as Shakespeare, Jonson, 
Reaumont and Fletcher, Marlowe, Webster, 
Decker, Marston, Chapman, Heywood, Middle- 
ton and Rowley ? When we contrast the beauty 
and elegance of th» histrionic writings of these 
inspired votaries of Mclpomene, with that of 
the mysteries, we are struck with suprise; the 
one emanating, as we suppose, from the most 
rigid moralists, are filled with low, vulgar, and 
even blasphemous expressions; while the other 
glows with the inspiration of genius, bleaded 
with all the concomitants of virtue. In every 
play from this galaxy of dramatic writers, 
there is a moral, and holds, to use the beautiful 
language of their chicf: 

“The Mirror up to nature.” 

At all church ceremonies during the middle 
ages the drama held a conspicuous place, and 
in which the priests and the members of the 
church took part. Many of Shakespeare’s plays 
were written for the holidays. His Twelfth 
Night, tikes its name from the occasion for 
which it was written. “Feb, 2. 1601, [2],” 
at cur feast, we had a play celled “ Twelve 





Night, or what you will,” much like the Come- 
dy of Errors. We also find on another leaf 
the following—* 1607, 26th November. Plays 
published, Mr.Wm. Shakespeare, his Histories 
of Kinge Leare, as it was played before the 
kings Majestie at Whitehall, upon St. Ste- 
phen’s Night at Xmas last, by his majestie’s 
servants, playing usually at the Globe, on the 
bank side.” 

We have digressed somewhat from the ob- 
ject of these leaves, in the above eulogy, upon 
the drama, and in requesting our readers to 
pardon us for what may appear to them mis. 
placed remark, we hitch to the conditions, the 
following beautiful compliment to the immortal 
name of Shakspeare :— 

“ At the single name of Shakespeare, what 
a crowd of delightful associations rush into the 
memory! How hath he disclosed to us the 
depth and mysteries of the human heart! It 
was the glory of Culumbus that he discovered 
a new world for Castile and Arragon; but 
Shakespeare has discovered a new universe of 
truth and beauty for the contemplation of all 
mankind through every age. Life} with its 
stern realities; the realms of fancy peopled by 
genii and fairies; nature in her grandeur, and 
art in its refinements, are all presented to us in 
his writings, surround d by the embellishments 
of genius. Charming in youth, instructing in age 
he addresses himself to a!l; he has a voice for 
every human feeling ; he is the universal tea- 
cher. Nor has Shakespeare labored alone. The 
gifted minds of England have in each succes- 
sive age contributed wealth to this department 
of titerature, until it has become a rich repos. 
itory of wit, of sentiment, of pathos, of sublime 
expression, of glowing imagery and of profound 
human knowledge. Hither may men repair as 
to an urn of golden light for moral and mental 
illumination.” 

A very extraordinary incident is related in 
the history of Sweden, written in Swedish by 
Dalen. It took place at the representation of 
a mystery of the Passion, under John II, 1513, 
The actor who performed the part of Longi- 
nus, the soldier who was to pierce the Christ on 
the cross in the side, was so far transported by 
the spirit of his action, that he really killed the 
man who personated the Christ; who falling 
suddenly and with great violence, overthrew 
the actress who represented the holy mother, 
King John who was present at this spectacle, 
was so exceedingly enraged against Longinus, 
that he leaped on the stage and struck off his 
head. ‘The spectators who had been delighted 
with the too violent actor, became infuriated 
against their king, fell upon him in a throng 
and massacred him. This may stand as an 
example of the power of dramatic representa- 
tion; but it argues little in favor of the mode- 
ration and solemnity inspired by such sacred 
subjects. They much more certainly gratify 
curiosity than devotion. 

In the pageant preserved in the appendix to 
Mr. Brand’s ‘ History of New castle upon Tyne,’ 
a dispu‘e between Noah and his wife, is intro- 
duced with much effect. The piece is called 
Noah's Flood.’ Some of the passages are 
given: 

Devil. I swear thee, by my crooked snout, 
All that thy husband goes about, 
Is little for thy profit.” 

The devil is trying to persuade Noah’s wife 
not to enter the Ark; she fee ling convinced of 
her husband's folly, exclaims : 
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“I say, 
I will not come therein to-day. 
Noah. Come on, wife, in twinty devil's way ; 
Or else stand there all the day.” 

Noah is so provoked, that he belabors her 
lustily. 

The miracle play called Originale de sca 
Maria Magdalena. It is to be found in Digby’s 
collection. One of the characters in the play 
is named ‘ Luxuria,’ who takes Mary to a 
= and the taverner thus introduces him- 
self 

“T am a taverner, wytty and wyse, 

That wynes have to sell gret plente, 
Of all the taverners I bere the prize, 
That be dwellyng withinne the cete.” 

A gallant meets Mary at the tavern, and treats 
to‘sops and wine,’ and seduces her. His ad- 
dress, on first coming in, is the following : 
“Hof, hof, hof, » frysh, new gallant ; 

Ware of thrift I lay that adoune, 
What wene ye, syrrys, that I were a merchant 
Because [ am new come to town, &c., &c. 

Lazarus, who was represented as the son of 
Cyrus, is raised in the course of the piece, and 
the repentance of the heroine is conducted with 
due attention to the authority of Holy writ. 

King Darius, an interlude, printed in 1565, is 
taken from the book of Esdras, chapt. IIL. and 
IV, the following is its titles “A prettie new 
Enterlude, both pithie and pleasant, of the story 
of Kyng Daryus, being taken out of the third and 
fourth chapter of the thyrde book of Esdras.— 
Syx persons may easily play it. Imprynted at 
London in Flete streat, beneath the conduite, at 
the signe of St. John Evangelist, by Thomas 
Colwell, Anno Domini, M. L. LXV. in October. 

The Whitsuntide plays are commonly called 
“ The Chestzr Mysteries,” both because they are 
translated by Randall Higden,a monk of that 
city, about 1327, and were originally played 
there on the Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
in the whitsun-week, so early as 1269. They 
were twenty-four in number, and commenced 
with The falling of Lucifer, and The Creation of 
the World, and ended with Anti Christ and Dooms- 
day. <A manuscript specimen of a cerpuy-christi 
pageant, instituted at York, early in the thirteenth 
century, yet exists in the records of that city; 
but the most popular dramas exhibited on this 
day were generally entitled Ludus Coventrie, or 
the Coventry plays, because they were performed 
there at that time, as early as 1416, before Henry 
V., under the directions of the Franciscan Friars 
of the city, to which fraternity their original 
composition has been attributed. 

Several moralities are yet extant, bearing the 
remarkable titles of ‘‘ Everu Man,” composed in 
the reign of Henry VIII.; Magnificence, Impatient 
Poverty, 1560 ; The Marriage of Wit and Science, 
1570 ; The Longer thou livest, the more fool thou 
art; The Conflict of Conscience, 1531, &e. 

In 1561, Thomas Sackville, Lord Buckhurst, 
and Thomas Norton, wrote the tragedy of Gro- 
boduc, or Ferrer and Porrex, which was exhibited 
before Elizabeth, by the students of the Inner 
Temple, on January 18th, at Whitehall. On 
the 18th of January,the same curious MSS. 
(Cotton Vitellus F. V.) states, that “there was a 
play in the Queen’s hall at Westmynster by the 
gentyil men of the tempull, after a grate maske, 
for there was a great scaffuld in the hall, with 
greate triumphe as has been seen, and the 
morrow after the scaffuld wa; taken down,” 

Miracle plays were performed in England as 
early as 1119. A Nun of the came of Roswetha, 





wrote plays in Lower Saxony, ia the 10th cen- 
tury. Some of the incidents in them, as well as 
their titles, are truly laughable; for instance in 
the play of “Mary Magdalen’s Repentance,’, in 
one of the stage directions is the following :— 
“Here enters the prynse of the devylls in a phaeton, 
with hell underneath the stage.” Mrs. Noah thus 
speaks to her husband, in a miracle play called 
** Noah's flood :” 

** By my faith I no reck, 

Whether thou be friend or foe: 


The devil of hell thee speed, 
To ship when thou shalt go.” 


Cc. LOGAN. 

Connected with the Arch street company, 
is the name of the gentleman heading this ar. 
ticle; long known in the profession, highly es- 
teemed and respected asa man—ever pleasing 
as an actor, he is justly entitled to a place in 
the ‘ Mirror,’ and will shortly make his ap- 
pearance in our columns as a contributor.— 
We welcome him cordially, for Logan wields 
a powerful, and when in the vein, a humorous 
pen. An article of the latter quality will 
shortly appear. 








MR. DUGGAN’S MUSICAL IN- 
STITUTE. 
All observers of the signs of the times must 


have perceived that whilst the drama has been 
from a variety of causes gradually declining, 
the science of music has progressed in an in- 
verse proportion. There are but few persons 
of respectability but ure desirous of becoming 
acquainted with some branch of this delightful 
art. An opportunity is now presented of accom- 
plishing their desires, at a reasonable rate, 
under the tuition of any of the various talented 
instructors who have united with Mr. Duggan, 
of the National Theatre, in the formation of the 
above named establishment, in this city. Its 
plan is similar to that of the Italian Conserva- 
torie, which has been so powerfully influen- 
tial in attaining for Italy that pre-eminence 
for which it has so long been celebrated in the 
divine art. 

The superior facilities for improvement af- 
forded by the opportunity of performing in 
concert, with such ab!e and experienced pro- 
fessors, gives to this establishment a supe: iority 
which must be evident to all. And there can 
be no doubt of its receiving that patronage and 
encouragement, which the Philadelphians have 
ever been the most forward in extending to 
real merit. 





MR. F. CLINE, 

LEADER OF THE ORCHESTRA of the 
Chesnut street theatre—The gentleman whose 
name is placed at the caption of this article, 
merits more than a passing notice from us, for his 
superior talents as a musician, We resign our- 
selves to a delicious reserie whenever the dulcet 
tones of his violin reach our ears, and we are, 
only awakened from the pleasing sensation to 
regret its finale. 

The orchestra is well directed where he presides. 
for his soul seems so ‘‘ attuned to melody” that 
the variation of “a demisemi quaver,” would 
immediately reach his ear, and the perpetrator be 
at once detected. How ualike the orchestras, 
where each individual endeavors to be done first, 
and skip over buss like so many mad noblemen in 
a “ stceple chase.” 





Pagarsenis may rave as much as they like, but 
for our part, we delight in the science of music, 
and not its distraction! The fine tones of Mr, 
Cline’s instrument are worked from it by his ge- 
nius alone, which seems richly endowed with all 
that constitutes an accomplished musician. 

It would be difficult to select another individual 
who could have imparted to the sublime compo- 
sitions of Bellini, that enrapturing effect which 
attended their production here, during the en- 
gagement of these distinguished vocalists, the 
Woods! And not to the masters alone does he 
confine his superiour performance, but impart to 
all “the copy” which is placed before him, the 
bright radiance of his own exquisite taste! The 
merited compliment bestowed him in the presen- 
tation of a silver goblet, by M'lle Fanny Elssler, 
evinced the high appreciation of his efforts 
where music in its most faultless time was ne- 
cessary to aid in the display of the danseuse. 





A HAPPY MAN--ANDAN EDITOR! 


“ There are some happy moments in this lone 
And desolate world of ours, that will repay 

The toil of struggling through it, and atone 
For many a long sad night and weary day." 


I have a friend, who lives in a neat little cot- 
tage, surrounded by unnumbered beauties.— 
The fragrance of a thousand plants, both na- 
tive and exotic; the overhanging branches of 
various fruit trees, and the strip of green turf 
before his door, give his mansion all the charms 
of a rural scene, though situated in the heart of 
a growing town. In truth, it may be entitled, 
“ Rus in urbe.” Here be enjoys the morning 
song of the birds, and at night the prolonged 
chirping of the katy-did continues the rustic 
delusion, until sleep drowns the senses. Nor 
are the pleasures of literature wanting. From 
a well assorted library, he sclects one of those 
objects, dear as were the Lares and the Penates 
to the ancients, and in a moment he is ab- 
sorbed. He is in converse “ with the mighty 
dead.” 

I regard my friend as a happy man; but 
why? Nut because of his little landscape, nor 
the caroling of his birds, nor his scholastic di- 
versions. But he is happy in the possession of 
a social and kind disposition; in the affections 
of an amiable partner, and in the mysterious 
enchantment continually thrown around him 
by the innocent pratt'e of his offspring. Oh! 
these are the charms of exist-nce; the bright 
spots which refresh the spirit even asthe chrys- 
tal spring refreshes the exhausted traveller upon 
the great Desert of Zahara. 





— ——» 


THEATRICAL ITEMS. 
Charles Laton.—This popular tragedian, and 


decidedly a man of genius, is now in this city, 
and is announced to appear at the Arch Street 
Theatre, on Monday evening, in his favorite 
character of Sir Giles Overreach. 

Mrs. Ann Sefton made her appearance at 
the Arch street Theatre, on Wednesday even- 
ing. She was quite a favorite in this city 
some two years ago. 

Scott, (Long Tom Coffin Scott,) will open 
the Cincinnati theatre in a few days; N, H. 
Bannister and Lady are to be among his com. 
pany, which we understand is to be superior 
to any thing they have had there for some 
time. 

The Louisville Theatre opened on the 11th 
inst- C, Webb is there. 
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Eberle, with several other performers, are at 
Pottsville, Pa., amusing the citizens with dra. 
matic entertainments. We understand they 
were quite successful. 

The Hungarian Brothers (Singers,) were at 
Washington a few days ago. 

Mrs. Sutton, has given several Concerts, with 
much success in New York. 

The widow of the late commedian Finn, has 
opened a seminary for young ladies in Boston ; 
we are happy to state that she is extremely 
well patronised. 


FANNY ELSSLER. 

Farewell Speech of Fanny Elssler at the 
Chesnut Street Theatre —She came forward 
evidently much effected and said—* J will re- 
gret ever having come to America, if I must 
suffer so much in leaving it—I never felt so 
deeply sad—but is that strange—what do I 
not owe to this country —you have given me 
every thing—and I have returned almost noih- 
ing—but I lay at your feet the eternal gratitude 
of a true heart, (she continued with great emo- 
tion)—your faces I will never see again— 
there are many—I will long remember —it is 
all that is now left me.” Turning towards 
each part of the house she bid “ Farewell— 
farewell—forever.” 

It was observed as M’lle Elssler came down 
the stage to speak, the ladies in the Theatre 
rose, and the pit sat down,amid the cry of hats 
off—at the close there was an unusual clapping 
of handa, and the house dispersed in unusual 
silence. 

PHILADELPHIA THEATRICALS. 

CHESNUT StREEL THEATRE.—The 
new drama of Barnaby Rudge, was produced at 
this establishment, on Monday evening, The 
scenery, dresses, &c., were excellent, and the 
tableaus were beautifully formed, 

The kitchen of “ the may pole,” John Wille 
in force was admirable, But the piece is a bad 
one, the author has simply transfered a few scenes 
from this admirable production of Boz to the 
stage, without investing any one of the characters 
with that extraordinary interest which the magic 
pen of the author has thrown around them, 
Simon Tappertit, apprentice to the Lock Smith, 
is a mere outline which was not filled up by any 
artist-like exertion, on the part of Mr. Thayer, if 
we except the expression of ‘‘the immortal crakee,” 
Barnaby Rudge was beautifully pliyed by Mrs. 
Hunt, who looked the idiot, “ and acted well her 
part.” Edward Chester, an important character 
1a the work,—in the play is a lifeless body, a 
stuffed paddy would have answered the purpose 
as well, and reserved Mr, Howard for the charac- 
ter of Joe Willet. 

Mr Faulkner as the Sexton, tells two stories, 
and tells them well, Mr. Riching diessed Black 
Ilugh to the life, but what could he make out of 
the black hugh of the drama? The Stranger by 
Mr. Harrington, was admirably played, but the 
chain that links it to the story of Boz, is broken 
by the author of the piece. Mr. Lambert played 
old Chester, but it was not the Chester of Boz. 

Sir Geoffry Hare Dale, by Neafie was well 
enough, but both these latter characters so im- 
portant in the book, are mere nonentities inthe 
play. 

Mr Hunt as Joe Willet certainly did not look 
the “ boy.” 

Miss Hildreth acted the part of Mrs, Rudge, 
but youth and beauty without the artificer of age, 
is not the Mrs. Rudge of Boz, 

It was, and isour intention to notice the perfor- 
mances of this establishment, the legitimate par- 








ticularly, but it would not be doing justice to this 
talented company, if we attempted a criticism 
upon their acting in the plays of *‘ The Wife,”’ 
*The School for Scandal,” &c. The casts of 
both were excellent, and elicited fiom the very 
Sew present merited applause. 

The appearance of the house since Elssler’s de- 
parture, always reminds us of Moore’s beautiful 
melody, “ Oft in the stilly night,” one passage 
while seated in an abscure corner we involuntary 
uttered, which with a little alteration renders it 
peculiarly applicable: — 

i feel like one, 

Who sits alone 

In “ Drury's” halls deserted, 
Whose lights are fled, 
Whose garland’s dead, 

And all but hope deserted ! 

Mad’lle Romanini, is engaged at this house, 
and appears in the course of the week. Her per- 
formance on the copper wire is truly astonishing. 


THE NATIONAL.—Mr. Burton has pro. 
duced the Ocean Child in a masterly manner, 
the picture of the “ child saved,” is the best 
thing of the kind we ever witnessed, on any 
stage, it was truly grand. Mr. Caldwell 
brought it out in New Orleans, some years ago, 
but we do not remember one striking feature 
of the drama, if we except his omitting the 
character of the black, which should be left 
out on every representation of the piece, It 
has nothing to do with it, and actually seems as 
if it was placed there by a rank aboli- 
tionist. The negroes in the gallery, loudly 
applauded the speech he makes about a slave 
stabbing his master, a white man, to the heart 
how it tickled the gods. 

As yet we have not scen the Barnaby Rudge 
at this house—report, however, speaks well of it 

WALNUT STREET THEATRE.—The 
Naiad Queen, with new dresses, scenery, dec- 
orations, bathing girls, female warriors, &c. 

ARCH STREET THEATRE.— During 
the past week Dinneford has been giving us 
what the French call in restorateur parlance, 
a “dish of Gumbo,’—a little of every thing, 
and unpalatable at that. First we had negro 
dancing; then Silsbe, the Yankee, who by 
the way is a poor delineator of the Down 
Easter; then a sparring match between Sulli- 
van and Barrett,—a very scientific affair, no 
doubt; too much so for the audience, who 
would have been better pleased, if the thing 
had turned cut a real knock down, at least we 
judged so from the demonstrations of applause, 
they manifested when either party made “a 
hit.” In these “ piping times” of bad business 
the manager, we are sorry to say, is compelled 
to resort to illegitimate means for the purpose 
of * Raising the Wind.” 

NEW YORK THEATRICALS. 

PARK THEATRE.—The principal event 
of this week has been the Ladies compliment- 
ary benefit to Mrs. Meader, a lengthened de- 
tail of which will be found in another column, 
on Wednesday night Placide opened in the 
same pieces as he did in London, and was 
welcomed back to the old spot ia the most 
hearty manner, his acting in Sir Peter and 
Lingo, was to the life, and as there was no 
Farren to contrast him with, he was justly ap- 
preciated, Placide’s reception in London would 
have been very different, had his friend poor 
Power been on the spot. 








BOWERY THEATRE.—On Monday 
evening was revived, (for the benefit of the 
manager, F.S. Hamblin, Esq.,) Miss Medina’s 
drama of Ernest Maltravers. Mrs. Shaw as 
the simple unoffending Alice was beyond all 
praise—it was indeed the most beautiful piece 
of acting we have witnessed for a long time. 
Hamblin as Richard Darvil was good—and 
fully appreciated by the audience. Hield as 
Ernest Maltravers was respectable as he always 
is—Mc Cutcheon’s Lumley Ferrers was ex- 
tremely quaint, comic and chaste withal—the 
other performers were good in their respective 
parts—at the end of the play Hamblin was 
called for, and thanking them for their liberal- 
ity, retired. Rory O'More has been played 
here with great success during the week— 
Rory by Mr. Mossop was an excellent per- 
formance—Mr. Mossop is now one of the best 
delineators of Irish character in America—on 
Wednesday Mad’lle Romanini took a benefit 
—she certainly is a most wonderful woman— 
her performance of the castanets is music for 
the gods, and her evolutions on the copper 
wire surpass everything we ever witnessed 
The Bowery has done a good business for the 
last two weeks. 

OLYMPIC.—This pretty little theatre 
thrives still on old pieces, On Monday even- 
ing a new farce called the Aldgate Pump— 
was produced—Teddy Roe, Parson’s Nose, 
Sam Parr, Mrs. Normer, &c. have been the 
principal attraction—the new Drop by Ben- 
gough is a beautiful affair, why does not Mit- 
chell re-produce the Roof Scrambler, and the 
Climbing Boy ? 

NIBLO'S GARDEN.—The Ravel Family, 
with Singing, and Dancing, Houses full every 
night—Miss Wells is a great favourite at the 
Garden. 

Manager Simpson is treating with the 
Seguin Troupe, no doubt an engagement will 
be effected, and we shall be again delighted 
with some choice operas,—particularly if Miss 
Romeo and Templeton be engaged. 

Thorne has re-engaged Hill, who will ap- 
pear in a few days. 

London Assurance is being produced at the 
Park in the true Vestris Olympic style; with 
every attention to all its elegant properties. 
Upholsterers and furnishers are busy.—The 
rehearsing of this piece will be very laborious 
ere it will work smoothly—and then, will it 
succeed ? fashion, not merit, produced a run 
for it in London, will it do so here—we shall 
see. 

The Theatre at Providence, R. 1, with Rus- 
sell as Manager, and Lewis as acting manager 
has been, and is successful. 

Forrest is engaged at the bowery, he will 
be supported by Mrs. Shaw. 


BOSTON THEATRICALS. 

TREMONT THEATRE,—Jack Cade was 
produced here, on the 22nd, inst, Forrest took 
his benefit on the 24th: personating Claude Mel- 
rotte, and Rolla ; two five act pieces on the same 
night! 

The Opera commenced under very favourable 
auspices; Mr. and Mrs, Seguin, and Mr. Man- 
vers, opened in Cinderella, on the 27th; the 
house was filled cn the occasion ; the Vocalists 
were received with great ma:ks of approbation. 
The Pompolini of W. F. Johnston, was highly 
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applauded ; there are very few more sterling 
actors than Johnston, now on the stage ; he was 
a favourite atthe Chesnut La Sonnambula was 
played on the 28th, inst., with the same success, 
Tae Bostonians appreciate good Opera. 

NATIONAL—The Love Chase ; Laugh when 
you can; Conquest of Taranto; Velasco; and 
Secret Worth Knowing, have been produced here 
since our last, with sterling afterpieces, Murdock 
sustaining the principal character in each. 

BOSTON MUSEUM.—Kimball’s establish- 
ment is one of the most fashionable places of 
amusement in Boston; it was opened a few 
months since by Mr. Kimball, and it has been 
honored with crowded audiences nightly, we 
rejoice in the proprietor’s success, in-as-much 
as the Museum is an honor to the city of its 
location, and is so appreciated by citizens and 
strangers. Mr. Young the Magician, Stanwood 
the finished Accordionist, and Dr. Valentine 
are at present filling and delighting the house 
Dr. Valentine’s 4th of July lecture is worth the 
price of admission. The Doctor bids fair to be 
come the Mathews of America. Mr. Wolcot 
the vocalist, and Miss Gannon, are performing 
with Dr. Valentine, 

The Boston Quartette, are giving Concerts 
at Cincinnati. 
THEATRICALS IN BALTIMORE. 

The present company at the Front street thea- 
tre have been murdering Shakspeare by wholesale, 
Tragedy is not their forte, and Wemyssas if 
aware of this fact, shows his discernment in the 
judicious selection of his farces, which are so 
well acted, that the audience forget the matyrdom 
they have endured in the early part of the eve- 
ning, and leave the theatre in perfect good 
humor. A more wretched performance of Wil- 
liam Tell, or King Lear, it has never been our 
fate to witness, we make no exception, from A, 
Addams, the “‘ star’’ of the evening, down. After 
such a sweeping denunciation it gives us mach 
pleasure to advert to the admirable manner in 
which the play of the Lady of Lyens was acted. 
Mr. A. Addams as Claude Melnotte, acted in his 
very best style, he looked exactly such a man as 
a proud beauty, like Pauline, might be herself, 
proud of conquering. Thorne in Col, Damas 
was “the continent of what part a gentleman should 
be,” and to his excellence in this character the 
audience bore repeated testimony by their loud 
applause, Wemyss, as Glavis, was, as he always 
is in parts of this description, There is a raciness 
about his foppish characters that always tell, 
and scarcely a line he uttered in this play but 
was followed by hearty laughter. Ash as Beau- 
seant was again overmatched, it was the only 
blemish of the play, but bad as it was, it was 
decidedly better than any thing we have seen him 
do. Weaver inthe Landlord, Eddy as Gaspard, 
and D, Angelis as Deschappels, was fully equal 
to the task imposed upon them. Mrs, Philips as 
Pauline, added to the well sustained reputation. 
This lady is better known to the theatrical world 
by the name of Mrs. Rogers, she was a member 
of Wallack’s excellent company, at the National 
theatre, New York. Mrs, Anderson was not al- 
together to our mind in Madame Deschappel, but 
a lady who does so much well, may readily be 
excused for slight negligence, she was not perfect 
in the words of her part, or she would have sus- 
tained it much better. 

The, Widow Melnotte in the hands of Miss 
Matthews, could not have had a more able repre- 





sentative, and if we dared to offer advice, we 
should say to this young lady, she would do well 
to study a few more characters of the same des- 
cription, Thorne’s benefit on Monday was very 
well attended, and the play of Money, of which 
we have before spoken, was acted with its usual 
pleasing effect. The Lady of Lyons was re- 
peated for Addam’s benefit, it was scarcely pos- 
sible to act it better than on the former occasion, 
yet it suffered nothing by comparison, and we 
have no doubt would draw another good house. 
That abominable Bone Squash, with its beautiful 
music and negro slang dialogue, has held posses. 
sion of the stage every other night during the 
week. A Mr. Baker, is quite amusing in the 
principal character; we are promised a new 
melo-dramatic spectacle during the present week, 
with the ominous title of “‘ The Three Witches 
of the Black Heath. Wemyss has been noted 
for the splendour with which he produces such 
pieces on the stage, and report speaks highly of 
his present effort. The theatre exhibits the bustle 
of preparation ia every department. 





Byron’s celebrated tragedy of “ Werner,’’ 
will be played at the Chesnut Street Theatre, 
on Monday evening next. 
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P. R. S. 
James K, Pautpino.—The Lion of the West, 


a comedy acted in New York, with great success 
and often repeated. It was first plaved at the 
Park theatre, on Monday evening, April 2d 1831, 
and at the Chesnut street theatre, October 28th, 
1831. 

Jonas B. Pairties.—The Female Spy, acted 
in New York, 1828. Paul Clifford; Beauty 
and Booty; Camillus, played at the Arch street 
theatre, February 8th, 1833; Harris G. Pearson 
enacted the principal character, A MS. copy 
of Hypolita, was loaned us by Mrs. Pritchard, 
for whom the heroine of the piece was orginally 
intended, it possesses considerable literary char- 
acter,and every quality of a drama, for stage 
effect. 

Revsen Porrer.—Phelles, King of Tyre, a 
tragedy. Don Alonzo, a tragedy. 

Joun Howarp Payne.—Oswali of Athens; 
Richelieu, or Broken Heart; Charles the Second ; 
Procrastination; Married and Single; Pilots at 
Home ; Woman’s Revenge; All for the Best ; 
Brutus, or the fall of Tarquin; Virginia, or 
Patrician Perfidu.—(Daramas:) Spanish Hus- 
band ; Therese, or the Orphan of Geneva; Norah, 
the Girl of Erin; Adeline, or Seduction; The two 
Gailey Slaves; The Rival Monarchs; Paoli; 
Solitary of Mount Savage; Ali Pacha; The 
Inseparables; The Guilty Mother ; Man of the 
Black Forest ; Madame De Berri; Ihe Festival 
of St. Marks; The Bridge of Kehi; The Judge 
and the Attorney; The Mill of the Lake; Mazep- 
pa; Rovido, the Neapolitan; The Italian Bride, in 
four acts, —(Orrnas :) Clari, the Maid of Milan; 
The White Maid ; The Tyrolese Veasan; Visilen- 
denes ; England’s Old Days.—(Fances:) Tri- 
condeau ; The Post Chaise; "Twas I; Mrs. 
Smith; Love in Humble Life; The Lancers ; 
Grand Papa; Peter Smirk; Not Invited. 

Witusam Preston.—Louis XVI, a tragedy 


in five acts, Printed by T. & J. Swords, New 
York, 1794, 
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“He wrote a play.” 
Davin Rirrexsovuse.—Lucy Simpson, trans- 
lated from Lessing. Printed in 1789, 
J. Rosinson.— Yorker's Stratagem, 


Mrs. Rowson.—The Female Patriot, acted 
in Philadelphia in 1795. Slaves in Algiers ; 
Charlotte Temple, and many other works of equal 
interest and merit. Mrs. Rowsen died in Bos- 
ton in the year 1824. In 1796 she was 
engaged at the Boston theatre, and produced 
there her comedy of “Americans in England.” 

James Reus.— Washington at Valley Forge, a 
national drama, in three acts. Played with 
success at the Camp street theatre, New Orleans, 
1832. The Miniature; Amalda, or the Brigand’'s 
Daughter; The Crusaders Return, in five acts. 
Two Shoemakers ; Charlotte Temple ; Mike Fink, 
the last Boatman of the Mississippi; The Squatter; 
Persian Queen; The Unknown, or the Demon's 
Gift; The Traitor Foiled; Mistletoe Bough ; 
Lafitte, the Pirate of the Gulf ; Oliver Twist. 
The majority of these pieces have been played 
in New Orleans, The “Unknown” was produced 
at the St. Charles street theatre, as was also the 
“ Squatter.” The manager, Mr Caldwell, taking 
every pains to bring them out in a style corres - 
ponding with the splendour and magnificence of 
the dramatic temple. 

Samuet Sawyer.—Black Beard; The Wreck 
of Honer. 

J. W. Simmons.— Valdemir, 

Eciuv Husparp Smitn.—Edwin and Ange- 
lina, or the Bandit, opera, played at New York 
in 1796. 

Cuantes Surtu, author of several bad trans- 
lations from Kotzebue. 

W. R, Smrru.—The Happy Return; A 
Monologue. 

Tnomas Sroex.—The Wedding in Wales 
acted in Philadelphia. 

——- —Srrono.— The Fall of Iturbide, a 
tragedy. 

8. S. Sournw ontu. ‘There is consolation 
and philosophy in the following unique card, 
which speaks all that we know of the author :— 

“S$, S. Southworth, author of the National 
Drama, entitled the Capture of Prescott, or the 
Heroism of Barton, returns his sincere thanks to 
the two ladies and fifty gentlemen, who honored 
the theatre on the evening of Wednesday, with 
their presence, and thus gave him a bumper and 
a benefit. It was the intention of the author to 
hand the proceeds of the night, to the ‘* poor of 
the church,” but being apprehensive, that the 
avails of the occasion might not mect the hungry 
expectations of that respectable body. they are 
withheld, and will be invested in anthracite coal, 
This being the first benefit the author ever re, 
ceived, excepting always the “ Benefit of the Act,” 
he considers himself highly fortunate and blessed. 
The author in reflecting on the events of the 
evening, is consoled with the happy reflection, 
that but for a severe gust of wind, accompanied 
with snow, hundreds would have been in attend- 
ance, which belief answers all the purposes of a 
full house. The thanks of the author, are also 
due, to a brace of colored Jadies and geatlemen 
in the gallery, who recorded their testimonials of 
appiause in favor of Guy Watson, as enacted by 

r. M’Guire,” 

Joun Avoustus Srons.—Fontleroy, a tra- 
gedy, acted in Charleston, Metamora, a tragedy, 
acted in various cities of the United States, with 
great success. Edwin Forrest, our native tra- 
gedian paid the author five hundied dollars for 
the piece. La Rogue, the Regicide; acted in 
Charleston. The Demoniac; Tancred; Toure- 
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toun; The Restoration, or the Diamond Cross; 
The Ancient Briton, We consider this the best 
of Mr. Stone’s productions. It is taken from 
that pertion of the ancient history of Great 
Britain, when the king of Icenii doatingly willed 
one half of his territories to the Romans, that 
they might protect and secure the other half for 
his own family. The Romans proved treacherous 
and seized the whole. The Ancient Briton was 
first played at the Arch street theatre, Philadel- 
phia, on Wednesday evening the 27th of March 
1833. His fate and untimely end is well known. 
Mr. Forrest caused to be erected over his grave, 
a neat monument, bearing this inscription: —— 
EN sawMORE 
oF THE 
AUTHOR OF METAMORA: 
BY HIS FRIEND, 
{(E. FORREST.) 

Joun N. Smirru.—Romanz, the Coascience 
Stricken Brigand,a tragic play in five acts. 
New York printed for the author, 1840. 

This is a literary curiosity ; and that our 
readers may participate in the pleasure we expe- 
rienced in its perusal, we subjoin a few choice 
extracts for their especial edification: — 

Pernando. “ No, my child, that weak and 
impotent nature of thine, will ne’er allow thy 
sensitive heart, to cast off the oppression I see 
weighs it down, and lifts unhappiness to thy face, 


Come give freedom to thy heart, aad unfold to 
me the cause, and I will give it quiet if within 


‘ 


my potent,” Act I, Scene I, 
The hero is a desperate character; in one place 
he says :— 


“Hell shall have me, and devils that 1 do 
nightly see in my dreams, shall play companions 
to me.” 

Act I. Scene IT, “ When man with front firm, 
doth think his form appeasing to minds that are 
engaged in contemplating, he very often offeads 
to severing favors ever! !” 

Scene LI.—The Cavern, Elvira weeping rises. 

Elvira. Well, I'll weep no more. I'll try like 
the olden matrons, to stop the oozing grief when- 
ever a fell did meet them; who now does care for 
me hke him? more, hypezion, were he to draw 
his form from out his cause, how all his thievish 
neighbors would lack for lig: t; so lack I his 
care when gone, but I cease, for it briugs childish 
tears again. 

In one place the hero breaks forth thus :— 

“ Yield, black hell, from thy foul womb, a line 
of devils, to rake the quelling earth, the roaring 

od now works, and the watery goddess, unseen 
throws out their howls of wind and brine to stop 
me from Elvira !” 

Again :— 

* Great heaven awake, and send me anodyne, 
I want it. Hell vomits its womb upon earth and 
gives it a musky cast,the heavens are struck 
with stuoning horror, the noisy wiads carry the 
doings to dead grounds, and starts the shackly 
frames from out their holes to see me, what care 
I for it? ’tis nought, it all endsin Elvira!” 

In one place the author indulges a little in 
poetry, we conclude our extracts with a specimen 
of his talent in that particular department of 
literature :— 

“My cup shall have itto the brim, 
And cheerfully I'll pledge it unto him, 
That drioks and calls himself a jolly fellow, 
And is not ashamed to be right mellow.”’ 
Act IV, Scene Ill, p. 47. 

Eres Sarceant, Jn.— Velasco, a tragedy ia 
five acts. The production of this play, at the 
Tremont theatre, Boston, December 1837, will 
form quite an event in the annals of the stage. 
Its sucess was complete, for it was received 


with shouts of approbation by the largest 
audiences, which Miss Tree, who enacted the 
heroine, has yet attracted. The character of 
Isidora, drawn with great skill by the author, was 
rendered deeply interesting by the admirable 
performance of the great English actress, It is 
generally conceded that Miss Tree never played 
with more spirit, nor appeared to better advan- 
tage, than in Isidora. As we have before usa 
copy of this tragedy, we shall attempt an analysis 
of the piece, and make a few extracts from the 
most striking scenes, 

It owes it origin to an incident in the life of 
the celebrated Spanish champion, Don Rodrigo 
Diar de Bivar, better known even among his 
countrymen by his Moorish appellation of the 
Cid, This renowned hero, to avenge an insult 
offered to his father, slew, in single combat, the 
aggressor, Don Gomez of Gormaz, being, at the 
same time, betrothed to his daughter, Donna 
Ximenar. The lady appealed to the Spanish 
monarch for redress; but was, subsequently, if 
we may credit popular tradition, united to the 
Campeador. Mr. Sargeant, however, has taken 
so many poetical liberties with the actual person- 
ages, that he has not ventured to style his 
production an historical tragedy. In the first 
scene, Velasco, a young Spanish cavalier, returns, 
in disguise, to the home of his ancestry, in Burgos. 
He had been banished for a year, and relates the 
cause as follows: 

“* Thus the occurrence chanced : 

The Count Gonzales and his majesty 

Were altercating in the hall of council ; 

As I approached, the king uprais’d his arm 
To strike th’ impetuous peer! I interposed, 
And led the royal youth, by gentle force, 
Away, till his quick anger might subside. 

In just return for the iadignity, 

He banished me the kingdom for a year— 
The penalty being death, if, in that time, 
Castile saw my return. This night completes 
My banishment—unveils my countenance 

To king and father. They will start, Alfonzo, 
In the mask’d cavalier—the sable knight— 
Or whatsoever name they chose to give me, 
To find Velasco! 

The discovery which takes place at a royal 
banquet in honor of the masked cavalier, gives 
satisfaction to all, except Hernando, the kinsman 
and promised bridegroom of Isidora, daughter 
of Gonzales, who confesses her love for Velasco, 
and is released from her contract by the king. 
The disappointed lover plots revenge. He re- 
kindles the ashes of a former feud between De 
Lerma, the father of Velasco, and Gonzales. 
They encounter in the street, Gonzales strikes 
his adversary—swords are drawn—but the aged 
father of Velasco is instantly disarmed, and owes 
his life to the contemptuous forbearance of Gon- 
zales, Overwhelmed with grief and shame, De 
Lerma meets his son, and the following spirited 
scene ensues between them ; 

De Lerma. * * * 

V: lasco ! from a haughty ancestry 

We claim descent ; whose glory it has been 

When | had fell’d him lifeless at my feet ! 

But do not cuise me; for there was a time 

That never one of their illustrious line 

Was tainted with dishonor, Yesterday 

Phat boast was true—it is no longer true ? 
Velasco, No longer true! Who of our race, 

my lord, 

Iias proved unworthy of the name he bears ? 

De Lerma. I am that wretch! 

Velasco. (Starting back.) Thou! father! 

De Lerma. Ay, | thought 
Thou wouldst shrink from me asa thing accursed ! 
Tis right~—I taught thee —thow but mind’st my 

dictates. 


The will was strong although the nerveless arm 
Dropp’d palsied to my side. 
elasco, My fa her, speak ? 
Resolve this mystery. 
De Lerma. 1 have been struck ; 
Degraded by a vile and brutal blow ! 
Ub! thou art silent. ‘Thou wilt not despise me? 
Velasco. Who was the rash aggressor? He 
shall die! 
Nay ’twas some serf—there’s not the gentleman 
In ali Castile, would lay an unkind hand 
Upon thy feebleness, Then, do not think 
Thyself disgraced, my father, more than if 
Thou had’st been smitten by a lion’s claw— 
A horse's hoof—the fa'ling of a rafter! 
Konow’st thou the offender's name ? 
De Lerma, Alas! no serf— 
No man of low degree has done this deei— 
The aggressor is our equ:l. 
Velasco, Say’st thou so! 
Then, by my sacred honor, he shall die! 
De Lerma. ‘Thou wilt hold true to that ? 
Velasco. Have I not said ? 
Were it the king himself, who dared profane 
A single hair upon thy reverend brow, 
1 would assault him en his guarded throne, 
And, with his life-blood, stain the marble floor! 
De Lerma. Thou noble scion of a blighted 
stock ! 
I yet am strong in thee. Thou shalt avenge 
This ignominious wrong. 
Velasco. Who did it? Speak! 
De Lerma. Gonzales did it! 
Velasco. No, no, no! The air, 
In fiendish mockery, syllabled that name. 
It was a dreadful fantasy! My lord—— 
De Lerma, Pedro Gonzales! 
Velasco. Isidora’s father? 
De Lerma, Oh! thou hast other ties. J did 
forget. 
Go. Thou'rt released. 
Velasco Oh! Lam very wretched! But fear 
not. 
There shall be satisfaction, or atonement ; 
De Larma. Thou say’st it, To thy trust I 
yield mine honor, 











A Cheap, Uniform, and Correct Edition 
of all the Best 
Tragedies, Comedies, Operas, and Melo-Dramas, 

This work is correctly marked with the stage 
business as performed at the principal Theatres 
in the United States ;—and, from its great utility, 
is universally patronised by the Theatrical pro- 
fession ; and is in constant use for prompt and 
part books, in the Boston, New. Yoik, Philadel- 

hia, Baltimore, New-Orleans, and Mobile 
heatres. 

Each play is embellished with a highly finished 
portrait of some celebrated performer in a favor. 
ite character ; or with a fine engraving on wood, 
of an interesting scene, executed by one of the 
first artists in the country. 

The lovers of Dramatic Literature will find 
this edition of Acting Plays infinitely superior 
to any before offered to the American public, 

It combines those essential requisites, cheap- 
ness, elegance, and correctness, and will be en- 
riched with many valuable and rare productions. 

These Plays will form an excellent companion 
to the Theatres ; while to those who have neither 
the opportunity nor inclination to attend there, 
but to whom dramatic reading is a favourite re- 
laxation, they are invaluable. 


THE DRAMATIC MIRROR. 

Will be issued every Saturday morning, 
simultaneously in New York and Philadelphia. 
Subscribers will be served with the paper, on 
the cash principle, at six cents per number. 
Those residing at a distance can have it for- 
warded regularly. Terms: $3 per annum, 
payable in every instance in advance. Sub- 
scriptions will be received at the following 
places, where the paper can always be had :— 

15 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia ; 

52 Chatham Street, New York; 

10 North Street, Baltimore. 

G. W. Redding, No. 8 State St., Boston. 
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